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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GUINN. 



Deliveued Febkuaby 3, 1890. 



Upon inking the chair as presiding oiiicer, allow me to congratulate 
the IIlstDiiciil Society of Southern California upon the advancement 
iniulu during tlie past year. The year 1889 has been one of the most 
successful years of the society, not only in the increase of membership, 
but also ill the number of papers read, and in valuable historical and 
scientific material accumulated. 

Now at the beginning of a new year, encouraged by what has been 
done, let us resolve with renewed energy to push forward the work of 
the society. 

Tlie work of our society, as outlined in its constitution, is dual in its 
nature. Our organization is at the same time a historical society and 
an academy of science. 

"The collection and preservation of all material which can have any 
bearing upon the history of the Pacific coast in general, and of Southern 
(!iilifornia in particular," while stated as one of the chief objects of our 
organization, yet the discussion of scientific subjects, and the trial of 
scientific experiments are recognized by its founders as objects equally 
important. The objects of the society as outlined in its Constitution 
are indeed comprehensive and far reaching. To accomplish these we 
must enlist in our ranks workers in the different departments of his- 
torical and scientific research. 

In the department of history more has been done than in any other, 
but there is still much to be done in that. There may not be many 
valuable historic facts of the period of Spanish and Mexican occupa- 
tion that have escaped the keen researches of Bancroft and other his- 
U)rians, but of the mediaeval or middle period of California history, the 
time from the American conquest to the advent of the first trans- 
continental railroad, there is much of value and instruction that ought 
to be collected and preserved. 

We have among us men who were actors in the stirring events of that 
time, men who helped to make the history of that period, who could, if 
they would, give us valuable historical contributions. The era of gold 
hunting is the heroic age of California history, and the stories of the 
Argonauts are always listened to with an absorbing interest. 

liiography is a most important adjunct of history. We should have 
in our archives a biography of every pioneer of any prominence, and, 
if possible, a photograph or likeness of each. 
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While the field of sociologic history has been measurably well tilled, 
that of natural history has been almost entirely neglected. 

Scientifically considered Southern California is almost a terra in- 
eognita. Of the geological formation of our part of the State we know 
but little. There has been but little done towards classifying the rocks 
of our hills and mountains, or analyzing the soil of our valleys. 

Its mineralogy, too, has been neglected. Although gold was discov- 
ered and ' successfully mined in the cafions of the Sierra Madres forty 
years before Marshall found nuggets in the mill race at Coloma, 
and although there are rich mines of the precious metals and vast 
deposits of copper, iron, tin and other minerals in our part of the State, 
yet there is not, to my knowledge, a museum or cabinet of Southern 
California ores in existence. Our society should begin at once 
collecting for such a museum, which not only would have an intrinsic 
value in itself, but it would have its effect in encouraging and pro- 
moting the development of our mineral resources. At present our 
facilities for displaying specimens are meagre, but when we move 
into our new quarters, it is to be hoped that we will have ample room 
to exhibit our collections. 

The meteorology of our coast is worthy of scientific study. The 
majority of the treatises on the climatology of the Pacific Coast are 
glittering generalities, largely based upon guess-work, or upon theories 
that have no scientific foundation. Our society ought to keep a record 
of atmospheric phenomena. It is only from records running through 
a series of yeart that any general climatic law can be deduced. 

There is one important division of natural history for which we have 
no committee, that of entomology. In a country like ours, largely de- 
voted to fruit raising, the study of insect life, and particularly of insect 
pests and the means of exterminating them, is one of vital importance. 
I would recommend that a committee on entomology be added to the 
list of our standing committees. 

It may be objected that these recommendations partake of the utili- 
tarian, and tend to lower the tone of the society. I answer this is a 
utilitarian age ; utility is the measure of values. Our society will be 
valued by the amount of useful work it does. In the language of our 
first president. Col. J. J. Warner : " This society was formed for work. 
It was not formed for show, for the name of the thing, but to do 
something." 



